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Master  plan  for  UMT  has  been  submitted  by  the 
National  Security  Training  Commission.  Congress  will 
have  45  legislative  days  to  act  on  the  outlined  universal 
military  training  program  after  reconvening  January  8. 

As  directed  by  Congress,  the  commission  included  in 
the  framework  measures  to  safeguard  the  welfare  and 
morals  of  trainees.  While  it  found  writing  “restrictions” 
easy,  it  felt  “constructive”  provisions  more  important. 
Most  of  them  concern  the  quality  of  UMT  leadership. 
One  calls  for  a  course  in  character  building  and  citizen¬ 
ship  as  an  integral  part  of  the  six-months’  training. 

The  commission  urged  enactment  of  UMT  on  a  stand¬ 
by  basis  at  once,  although  it  acknowledged  that  the  plan 
probably  could  not  go  into  full-scale  operation  for  several 
years.  However,  the  Defense  Department  will  ask  to 
start  a  limited  program  (calling  for  induction  of  60,000 
young  men)  next  year. 

Tax  on  most  school  events  was  ended  by 

a  clause  in  the  new  revenue  law.  As  of  November  1, 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  (both  public  and  pri¬ 
vate)  no  longer  are  required  to  collect  taxes  on  admissions 
to  entertainments  or  sports  contests,  with  three  excep¬ 


tions:  (1)  wrestling,  boxing,  or  other  pugilistic  matches 
or  exhibitions  (2)  carnivals,  rodeos  or  circuses  in  which 
there  are  professional  entertainers  (3)  movie  showings. 
There  is  one  other  condition:  all  proceeds  must  go  to 
the  school,  except  in  the  case  of  a  benefit  game  to  aid 
crippled  children.  Unlike  elementary  and  secondary  in¬ 
stitutions,  colleges  must  continue  to  exact  the  20%  tax 
from  spectators  at  athletic  contests. 

Note:  the  Internal  Revenue  Department  will  issue  no 
refunds  for  tax  collected  and  submitted  on  tickets  sold 
before  November  1,  even  though  the  event  takes  place 
afterward. 

Rehabilitation  for  veterans  now  has  been  ex¬ 
tended  to  any  serviceman  disabled  after  June  27,  1950, 
regardless  of  whether  his  injury  was  incurred  in  a  com¬ 
bat  zone  or  not. 

Satisfaction  with  social  security  is  expressed 
by  most  teachers  in  South  Dakota,  the  only  state  to  have 
liquidated  its  teacher-retirement  plan  so  that  Federal  Old- 
Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  might  be  extended  to  pub¬ 
lic  school  employes.  Teachers’  insistence  on  social  security 
had  been  strong  in  the  state,  for  under  the  former  retire¬ 
ment  system  retired  teachers  received  top  benefits  of  only 
$50  per  month  (maximum  monthly  benefits  under  social 
security:  $80  starting  in  mid-1952). 

When  South  Dakota’s  teacher-retirement  scheme  closed 
up  in  July,  teachers  in  service  were  refunded  their  con¬ 
tributions,  plus  interest  accumulation  (those  already  re¬ 
tired,  of  course,  continue  to  receive  benefits).  But  a  few 
teachers  were  apparently  penalized  by  the  changeover: 
those  who  would  have  retired  with  maximum  benefits 
under  the  state  plan,  but  who  will  leave  service  before 
being  under  social  security  long  enough  to  receive  as 
much.  Currently  a  court  case  is  pending  in  their  behalf, 
reports  State  Superintendent  Harold  S.  Freeman. 

Review  of  steel  allotments  for  schools  will  be 
made  by  the  Defense  Production  Administration  at  the 
bidding  of  Congress.  Before  the  session  ended  last  month, 
both  the  House  and  Senate  had  passed  resolutions  recom¬ 
mending,  in  substance,  that  the  DPA  take  another  look 
at  the  important  work  and  crucial  needs  of  hospitals 
and  education,  then  amend  its  attitude.  Although  the 
DPA  has  not  promised  more  steel,  it  has  agreed  to  re- 
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study  first  quarter  allocations.  As  now  scheduled,  the 
steel  “bank”  for  education  in  the  first  three  months  of 
1952  would  fill  only  38%  of  school  needs,  tying  up  much 
construction  under  way,  and  permitting  no  new  starts 
(EDUCATION  SUMMARY,  Oct.  20).  If  new  buildings  aren’t 
begun  in  the  first  quarter,  they  won’t  be  ready  for  occu¬ 
pancy  next  year. 

For  guiding  the  resolutions  through  Congress,  edu¬ 
cators  can  thank  Senators  Humphrey,  Knowland  and 
Moody,  and  Rep.  Bailey.  But  many  others  offered  en¬ 
couragement:  half  of  all  House  members  requested  a 
chance  to  file  a  statement  or  testify  for  schools  during 
House  subcommittee  hearings  on  the  resolution. 

When  called  to  explain  the  DPA’s  apparent  indiffer¬ 
ence  to  education.  Defense  Production  Administrator 
Manly  Fleischmann  pointed  out  that  14%  of  all  structural 
steel  already  was  being  channeled  to  school  construction. 
He  stressed:  schools  aren’t  in  competition  for  steel  with 
all  steel  users,  only  with  other  builders — hence  the  charge 
that  schools  get  only  1%  of  steel  is  meaningless. 

Previously,  incidentally,  limitations  on  university  and 
college  construction  had  been  in  the  minds  of  DPA  of¬ 
ficials.  Last  month’s  congressional  directive  may  make 
them  act  with  caution. 

Pressing  needs  of  defense-area  schools 

were  heeded  by  Congress  on  the  eve  of  adjournment. 
Amendments  expanding  Public  Laws  815  and  874  were 
passed  by  both  houses,  but  as  of  the  first  of  the  month  the 
legislation  (HR5411)  had  not  yet  been  signed  by  the 
President.  Original  delay  in  passing  the  school-aid  meas¬ 
ure  has  ensued  when  argument  bobbed  up  over  the  use 
of  federal  funds  for  transportation  of  pupils  to  parochial 
schools  in  defense  communities. 

One  of  the  provisions  added  to  Public  Law  815  is  of 
top  concern  to  districts  in  future  defense  areas.  As  the 
law  now  stands,  schools  cannot  apply  for  construction  aid 
until  pupils  actually  are  waiting  at  the  schoolhouse  doors. 
The  revision  would  permit  schools  to  anticipate  enroll¬ 
ments  for  the  school  year  ahead. 

Oklahomans  loyalty  oath  is  legal,  the  State 
Supreme  Court  ruled  last  month.  Contested  by  a  group 
of  faculty  members  at  Oklahoma  A.  &  M.,  the  law  re¬ 
quires  all  state  employes  (1)  to  swear  they  aren’t  Com¬ 
munists  and,  in  the  past  five  years,  have  not  been  mem¬ 
bers  of  an  organization  labeled  subversive  by  the  U.  S. 
attorney  general  (2)  to  bear  arms  in  defense  of  the 
country  in  case  of  emergency. 

Negro  schools  may  receive  n^equal”  funds, 

yet  a  segregated  school  system  never  can  provide  Negro 
pupils  with  equal  educational  opportunities,  attorneys 
for  the  National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Col¬ 
ored  People  tried  to  prove  in  a  Delaware  chancery  court 
last  month.  Working  in  behalf  of  18  Negro  parents  and 
their  children,  the  NAACP  lawyers  borrowed  a  leaf  from 
the  Clarendon  County,  S.  C.,  school-segregation  case 
(EDUCATION  SUMMARY,  June  20),  and  called  in  an  edu¬ 
cator,  sociologist,  psychologist  and  psychiatrist  as  wit¬ 
nesses.  To  a  man,  they  testified  that  segregation  in  schools 
sets  up  emotional  barriers  which  damage  the  capacity  of 


Negro  children  to  benefit  by  education.  The  court  ordered 
this  question  stricken  from  the  record:  “Is  it  more  diffi. 
cult  to  teach  principles  of  democracy  in  a  segregated 
school?” 

Under  a  Delaware  law,  effective  last  July  1,  Negro 
schools  must  receive  a  proportionate  share  of  funds.  The 
state  rests  its  defense  on  the  fact  that  financing  of  Negro 
schooling  is  now  on  a  par  with  that  of  white  schooling, 
and  on  U  S.  Supreme  Court  precedent  upholding  the  right 
of  the  state  to  require  segregation.  Opinions  of  the  ex¬ 
perts  on  mental  health  were  not  disputed. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“The  Legal  Status  of  School  Superintendents,”  NEA  Research 
Bulletin,  Oct.  1951.  1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  W ash.  6,  D.C.  50c.  (Sum¬ 
mary  of  statutory  provisions  concerning  county  and  city  super¬ 
intendents,  with  pointers  for  improvement  of  superintendent-board 
relationships  through  enactment  of  more  explicit  legislation.) 
“1951  Achievements  in  School  Legislation,”  NEA  Jour.,  Oct.  1951, 
1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.C.  (Reports  from  43  states.) 
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Named  to  the  policy-making  body  of  the 

NEA  and  AASA  last  month  were  four  leading  educators: 
Ralph  J.  Bunche,  director  of  trusteeship.  United  Nations, 
and  1950’s  Nobel  Peace  Prize  winner;  0.  C.  Aderhold, 
president  of  the  University  of  Georgia ;  Margaret  Schowen- 
gerdt,  English  teacher  at  Webster  Groves,  Mo.;  and 
Ralph  W.  McDonald,  president  of  Bowling  Green  (Ohio) 
State  University.  The  appointees  terms  begin  January 
1, 1952. 

An  announcement  from  the  AASA:  Willard  E.  Goslin, 
head  of  school  administration  and  community  leadership 
at  (Jeorge  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  Nashville,  Tenn., 
will  receive  the  1952  award  of  the  Associated  Exhibitors 
of  the  NEA  for  his  contributions  to  public  education. 
Dr.  Goslin’s  stormy  terms  as  superintendent  in  Minne¬ 
apolis  and  Pasadena  brought  into  focus  national  attach 
being  made  on  public  schooling. 

Public  relations  for  teachers  has  become  popu¬ 
lar  in-service  training  in  Los  Angeles.  Success  of  an 
introductory  course  first  offered  last  year  has  led  to  an 
advanced  offering  in  techniques.  In  the  latter,  course 
content  is  built  largely  upon  specific  problems  of  class 
members.  Both  courses  bring  “salary  points”  and  college 
credit;  both  are  taught  by  John  McCoy  at  East  Lm 
Angeles  Junior  College. 

The  power  of  the  teacher  in  building  community-school 
harmony  and  cooperation  is  receiving  close  attention  in 
many  school  systems.  It  Starts  in  the  Classroom,  pub¬ 
lished  this  past  summer  by  the  National  School  Public 
Relations  Association  (EDUCATION  SUMMARY,  July  5), 
immediately  became  a  best-seller  as  a  text  for  teacher 
study  groups.  This  past  month,  the  association  announced 
three  supplementary  public  relations  study  materials:  (1) 
a  four-page  bulletin  setting  forth  desirable  sequence  of 
discussion  topics  (2)  a  dramatic  skit  for  use  in  launching 
a  public  relations  study  group  (3)  a  “timetable”  for  rat 
in  organizing  a  series  of  meetings  on  public  relationi 
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Baral  education  has  advanced  a  notch— 

and  an  important  one  in  schoolmen’s  eyes — since  the 
first  Conference  of  County  &  Rural  Area  Superintendents 
six  years  ago.  That  meeting  was  largely  devoted  to  the 
desirability  of,  and  means  for  reorganizing  school  districts 
into  units  large  enough  to  operate  efficiently.  This  year’s 
conference  in  Dallas  was  more  concerned  with  how  re¬ 
organized  districts  can  provide  comprehensive  and  fully- 
staffed  educational  programs. 

If  teachers  don’t  work  well  together,  school 
administrators  might  take  some  tips  from  those  schools 
b  which  staff  relationships  have  been  found  to  be  far 
above  average.  Here  are  12  principles  (none  of  them 
new)  which  leading  educators  have  observed  to  be  ef¬ 
fective  in  building  high  morale  and  esprit  de  corps  among 
professional  staff  members: 

1.  Staff  relationships  depend  on  the  principal  —  he 
must  listen  a  great  deal,  arbitrate  to  maintain  order, 
and  be  a  center  of  communication. 

2.  There  must  be  opportunity  for  teachers  to  share 
b  formulating  educational  policies. 

3.  The  leader  must  make  individual  staff  members 
feel  appreciated. 

4.  The  staff  should  help  nominate  new  teachers  (see 
PROFESSIONAL  RELATIONS). 

5.  Teachers  must  have  freedom  to  teach,  and  to  experi¬ 
ment  with  methods.  In  taking  on  authority,  they  also 
must  assume  responsibility. 

6.  The  administrator’s  first  duty  is  helping  staff  mem¬ 
bers  do  a  better  job.  He  must  be  available  and  approach¬ 
able. 

7.  The  staff  should  be  consulted  about  salary  policies. 

8.  Staff  members  should  take  part  in  joint  recreational 
and  social  activities. 

9.  There  should  be  orientation  for  new  teachers. 

10.  A  pre-school  clinic  is  almost  essential  if  staff  mem¬ 
bers  work  productively  together  throughout  the  year. 

11.  Teachers  should  have  a  chance  to  express  them¬ 
selves  on  physical  surroundings,  and  to  work  together  to 
improve  them. 

12.  Staff  relations  improve  when  there  is  some  time 
durmg  the  school  day  for  personal  and  professional  non¬ 
teaching  activities. 

Listed  as  Keystones  to  Good  Staff  Relationships,  the 
principles  are  explained  in  a  bulletin  (15c)  published 
last  month  by  the  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office. 

Schools  W'ill  soak  up  local  opinioo  on  edu¬ 
cation  in  many  Michigan  communities  this  year  before 
bitiating  new  public  information  activities.  They  do  so 
upon  the  advice  of  the  Michigan  Commission  on  Edu¬ 
cational  Policies  and  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  which  have  prepared  a  question  form  for  a 
local  attitude  survey. 

The  questionnaire,  “How  Would  You  Answer  This” 
(distributed  by  the  Whitehall  Forum,  Whitehall,  Mich., 
at  prices  of  between  1  and  4c  each,  depending  on  quanti¬ 
ty),  aims  at  uncovering  preconceived  and  fallacious  ideas 
which  are  responsible  for  school-community  misunder- 
standmgs.  Michigan  schools  conducting  polls  will  be  on 
their  own  for  making  use  of  the  findings,  but  they  are 
uked  to  submit  results  to  the  State  Department  of  Pub¬ 


lic  Instruction,  along  with  their  plans  for  more  effective 
public  relations. 

iWhen  serving  as  training  centers  for  student 
teachers,  schools’  administrative  problems  grow,  warns 
Asst.  Supt.  Walter  H.  Heilman,  of  Fairfield,  Conn.  His 
advice:  set  up  definite  policies  before  the  situation  gets 
out  of  hand. 

Fairfield,  which  has  opened  its  classrooms  to  stu¬ 
dent  teachers  of  a  number  of  nearby  colleges,  has  estab¬ 
lished  these  operating  procedures,  he  reports  in  the  Octo¬ 
ber  issue  of  the  School  Board  Journal: 

1.  There  may  be  no  more  than  one  cadet  teacher  in 
one  high  school  department;  nor  more  than  two  in  one 
elementary  school. 

2.  When  too  many  teacher-training  institutions  seek 
field  experience  placement,  cadets  who  are  local  residents 
(regardless  of  their  college)  are  served  first;  then  those 
from  state-supported  institutions;  then  those  from  nearby 
private  colleges. 

3.  Training  (or  “cooperating”)  teachers  are  appointed 
by  the  assistant  superintendent  and  building  principal. 
Their  service  is  voluntary. 

4.  Training  teachers  are  not  paid,  but  their  work 
brings  them  credit  through  which  they  advance  on  the 
salary  schedule  (teachers  who  supervise  students,  the 
school  believes,  “upgrade”  their  own  work).  Teachers 
colleges  which  ordinarily  pay  the  local  training  teacher 
(although  some  do,  many  do  not)  are  asked  to  contrib¬ 
ute  the  money  to  the  school  system’s  scholarship  fund  for 
future  teachers. 

(For  an  account  of  practice  teaching  in  public  school  systems,  see 
PROFESSIONAL  RELATIONS.) 

Citizen  action  to  strengthen  schools  will 
get  a  shot  in  the  arm  from  the  Junior  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce.  Last  month,  the  National  Commission  for  the 
Public  Schools  announced  that  under  national  Jaycee 
plans,  local  Junior  Chambers  of  Commerce  will  act  as 
the  organizing  agent  in  many  communities  to  get  local 
citizens’  school  committees  off  to  a  start.  Other  national 
civic  organizations  are  being  urged  to  foster  similar  local 
activities  by  a  newly  established  advisory  panel  serving 
the  commission.  The  panel  is  made  up  of  representatives 
of  national  groups. 

Last  month  the  commission  announced  the  opening  of 
its  fourth  regional  office.  The  place:  Denver,  Colo.  States 
to  be  served:  Montana,  Colorado,  Arizona,  Utah,  New 
Mexico.  The  regional  director:  Leeds  Lacy. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Community  Uses  of  Public  School  Facilities,  Harold  H.  Punke. 
King’s  Crown  Press,  2960  Broadway,  N.  Y.  27.  247p.  $3.75.  (A 
guide  for  putting  sound  policies  into  effect.) 

An  Insurance  Program  for  the  Guidance  of  School  Boards,  In¬ 
surance  Committee,  New  York  School  Boards  Assn.  170  State  St., 
Albany  10.  57p.  $1.  (Information  on  all  types  of  school  insurance.) 
Crisis  and  Hope  in  American  Education,  Robt.  Vlich.  Beacon  Press, 
25  Beacon  St.,  Boston  8.  249p.  $3.75.  (An  evaluation  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  educational  system.  Criticism  is  leveled  particularly  at  second¬ 
ary  schools  and  colleges.) 

“Recipe  for  Victory,"  Benjamin  J.  Buikema  and  Jay  L.  Pylman. 
Michigan  Education  Jour.,  Oct.  1951.  935  N.  Washington  St.,  Lan¬ 
sing.  (An  account  of  campaign  methods  used  in  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  to  obtain  money  for  new  school  buildings.) 
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Staff  screening  of  teacher  candidates  gives 
a  boost  to  teacher  morale,  and  is  likely  to  assure  sincere 
welcoming  for  new  teachers.  So  say  school  systems  in 
which  faculty  members  help  in  the  selection  of  new 
employes. 

Scranton,  Pa.,  tried  the  scheme  for  the  first  time  last 
spring.  There,  a  faculty  committee  arranged  and  con¬ 
ducted  oral  interview's  with  applicants  for  teaching  jobs. 
It  rated  candidates  on  designated  qualifications,  compiled 
a  composite  score,  then  listed  the  names  according  to 
rank  and  submitted  the  results  to  the  school  board.  While 
the  superintendent  acted  as  committee  chairman  and 
took  part  in  interviews,  he  did  not  help  with  the  scoring. 

In  Fairlawn,  N.  J.,  a  separate  faculty  committee  is 
set  up  to  screen  applications  for  each  opening,  and  to 
conduct  preliminary  interviews.  Applicants  found  best  are 
sent  on  to  the  school  principal,  who  screens  them  further 
and  refers  top  candidates  to  the  superintendent.  A  candi¬ 
date  rating  sheet  helps  the  committee  with  the  elimination 
job.  (Committee  members,  incidentally,  are  all  teachers 
with  whom  the  successful  job-seeker  will  work.) 

Power  to  demand  fitness  tests  of  teachers  is 
being  sought  by  school  boards  in  New  York.  Without 
authority  to  require  physical  or  mental  tests  of  slipping 
staff  members,  school  authorities  are  helpless  to  retire 
teachers  who  become  physically  or  mentally  ill,  the  New 
York  State  School  Boards  Association  complained  at  its 
convention  last  month.  The  group  will  work  for  a  law 
permitting  boards  to  require  medical  examinations  of 
teachers  suspected  of  mental  or  physical  illness.  At  pres¬ 
ent,  New  York  boards  may  require  tests  only  if  a  com¬ 
municable  disease  is  suspected. 

Advisers  of  foreign  students  have  had  a  na¬ 
tional  organization  of  their  own  since  1948.  This  month 
the  group  (headed  by  Paul  M.  Chalmers  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Institute  of  Technology)  announced  that  its 
work  would  be  strengthened  through  a  $16,575  grant 
received  from  the  Ford  Foundation. 

Reported  the  association :  this  year  some  30,0(X)  foreign 
students  are  attending  a  total  of  1,400  American  colleges. 

Practice  teaching  will  mean  more  to  stu¬ 
dents  at  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Education 
this  year.  Under  a  new  “professional  semester”  plan, 
seniors  in  education  are  spending  six  w'eeks  at  full-time 
teaching  in  one  of  80  schools  scattered  throughout  the 
state.  As  a  full-time  teacher  in  a  new  community,  the 
student  is  expected  to  receiv'e  far  more  complete  and 
realistic  work  experience  than  when  practice  teaching 
w'as  provided  on  a  one-hour-per-day  basis  in  schools  near 
the  campus. 

Although  Illinois  is  one  of  very  few  institutions  to 
have  established  full-time  off-campus  practice  teaching 
for  all  students,  many  schools  are  leaning  in  that  di¬ 
rection.  In  an  article  in  a  recent  issue  of  School  Executive, 
Robt.  F.  Topp  of  Arizona  State  College  discusses  why  the 
movement  is  a  good  one.  Too  many  teachers  start  their 
first  jobs  knowing  little  about  any  of  their  responsibilities 


except  classroom  teaching,  he  says;  yet,  they  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  jump  into  activity,  parent-teacher  and  staff 
committee  work  immediately.  Until  students  get  away 
from  the  campus  for  some  of  their  training,  they  never 
will  be  sufficiently  prepared  for  beginning  jobs,  he  claims. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
'^Extra-Curricular  Activities  and  the  Teacher,”  American  Teacher, 
Oct.  1951.  28  E.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago  4.  (The  American  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Teachers’  stand  on  the  teacher's  responsibility  for  extra¬ 
curricular  activities,  and  where  it  ends.) 

Teaching  3flethods  and  Problems 


Libraries  most  become  ^^action-packed*’ 

to  serve  teachers  and  students  fully.  In  Elementary  School 
Libraries  Today  (price:  $3),  new  yearbook  of  the  NEA 
Department  of  Elementary  School  Principals,  school  li¬ 
brarians  report  dozens  of  schemes  to  produce  efficient  and 
effective  library  operations.  Their  articles  reveal  no  set 
pattern  of  elementary  school  library  organization  but,  in 
all,  these  points  stand  out:  (1)  the  library  is  a  teach¬ 
ing  center  serving  all  classes  (2)  the  librarian  is  a 
teacher,  not  a  custodian  of  books  (3)  Job  No.  1  of  the 
teacher-librarian  is  to  help  students  develop  a  love  for 
reading  and  good  literature. 

The  yearbook  is  crammed  with  ideas  for  encouraging 
pupils  to  read,  and  enjoy  it. 

Some  librarians  have  done  so  by  making  book  selec¬ 
tion  easiei  for  children.  Suggested :  simplified  cataloging 
and  shelf  arrangements,  systems  for  marking  books  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  degree  of  reading  difficulty  and/ or 
literary  merit. 

Some  have  done  so  by  working  with  English  teachers 
to  scrap  the  traditional  book  report  and  substitute  more 
appealing  work.  In  one  school,  pupils  write  “recom¬ 
mendations”  on  books  that  they  have  read  and  liked; 
in  another,  they  volunteer  “comments”  on  all  outside 
reading. 

Many  have  done  so  through  standard  promotion  tac¬ 
tics.  Most  make  wide  use  of  bulletin  boards,  a  few  issue 
monthly  book  news  bulletins  to  all  students,  one  sponsors 
a  “reading  for  fun”  class  (for  admission  to  the  class, 
which  meets  once  or  twice  a  week,  there  is  one  pre¬ 
requisite:  the  child  must  have  proved  to  his  teacher’s 
satisfaction  that  he  likes  to  read). 

Some  have  found  individual  reading  guidance  to  bring 
best  results.  One  librarian  makes  out  an  individual  sum¬ 
mer  reading  list  for  each  child;  another  advises  each 
on  his  selection  for  book  reports,  basing  counsel  on  the 
child’s  cumulative  reading  record,  which  the  library  keeps 
for  each  child  in  school. 

Survey  of  citizenship  teaching  in  Ohio  has 
yielded  a  37-page  booklet  packed  with  pointers  for  de¬ 
veloping  personal  and  civic  responsibility  in  pupils.  Part 
I  deals  with  activities  within  the  school  building  or  class¬ 
room;  Part  II,  with  joint  school-community  undertakings. 
For  a  copy,  write  the  Ohio  State  University  Press,  Colum¬ 
bus,  asking  for  Citizenship  Practices  in  Ohio  Schools, 
by  Edgar  Dale  and  Robert  Sampson.  Its  cost:  $1. 
(See  "Discipline  in  the  School  Ubrary,”  STUDENT  ACTIVITIES.) 
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Into  tests  and  cheating  has  brought 
renewed  movement  to  improve  examination  procedures 
igd  reduce  classroom  dishonesty  at  the  University  of 
Viwonsin. 

The  investigation,  conducted  by  a  student-faculty  com- 
aittee,  concerned  tests  given  in  47  courses.  A  student 
ind  the  teacher  of  each  course  were  interviewed  for 
jfonnation  on  why  tests  were  given,  on  types  of  tests, 
on  how  they  were  administered,  how  results  were  used, 
and  on  incidence  of  cheating. 

Answers  revealed  students  and  teachers  to  be  in  sharp 
iisagreement  on  only  one  point:  how  often  cheating  had 
occurred.  The  students,  of  course,  were  right,  for  while 
only  13%  of  teachers  had  “observed”  classroom  dis¬ 
honesty,  31%  of  students  in  their  courses  admitted  help¬ 
ing,  or  receiving  help  from,  other  students. 

It  was  found,  however,  that  cheating  occurred  infre¬ 
quently  except  under  “favorable”  conditions:  large 
classes,  crowded  classrooms,  during  objective-type  tests, 
ifhen  few  proctors  were  about.  While  39%  of  sopho¬ 
mores  questioned  had  cheated  in  tests,  only  17%  of 
seniors  had  done  so. 

The  situation,  the  committee  concluded,  calls  for  greater 
vigilance  on  the  part  of  teachers  to  curb  dishonesty: 
more  proctors,  alternate  seating  arrangements,  change 
of  test  content  from  year  to  year  (and  from  class  section 
to  class  section),  greater  use  of  non-objective  tests,  prompt 
report  of  all  instances  of  cheating  to  the  Student  Per¬ 
sonnel  OflSce.  But  even  greater,  the  report  indicated,  is 
the  need  for  increased  faculty  efforts  to  help  students 
“grow  up.”  Teachers  can  aid  here,  it  was  proposed,  by 
making  examinations  an  “integral”  part  of  their  courses: 
tests  should  be  made  learning  experiences  in  themselves, 
and  should  be  used  more  widely  in  advising  and  helping 
students  individually. 


a'RRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

'Core  or  Correlated?”  Gordon  F.  Vars.  NEA  Jour.,  Oct.  1951. 
'M  I6th  St.,  N.W.,  W ash.  6,  D.C.  (Report  of  experiences  in  corre- 
■Xing  science  with  other  subjects,  and  in  presenting  science  as 
port  of  "core"  instruction.) 

Ho*  Children  Learn  to  Think,  Paul  E.  Blackwood.  Govt.  Print- 
lit  Office,  Wash.  25,  D.C.  19p.  I5c.  (One  of  a  series  of  bulletins 
telling  hew  instruction  is  given  in  the  modem  elementary  school.) 

How  Children  Use  Arithmetic,  Effie  G.  Bathurst.  Govt.  Printing 
Ofice,  W ash.  25,  D.C.  I3p.  I5c.  ( Summary  of  ideas  and  practices 
i:td  by  teachers.) 

'aching  Languages  in  the  Grades,  Mildred  A.  Dawson.  World 
Soot  Co.,  Yonkers-on-Hudson  5,  N.Y.  341  p.  $3.  (Methods  in 
snguage  arts  teaching.) 

reaching  the  Meanings  of  Arithmetic.  C.  Newton  Stokes.  Appleton- 
(niury-Crofts,  35  W.  32nd  St.,  N.Y.  I.  531  p.  $4.50.  (Emphasis 
V  on  practices  which  develop  understanding,  rather  than  mechani- 
d  learning.) 

Halting  the  Core  Work,  Leon  Ovsiew  and  others.  Metropolitan 
t-hool  Study  Council,  525  W.  I20th  St.,  N.Y.  27.  54p.  83c.  (De- 
'■ds  on  “core”  teaching  in  the  Elizabeth,  N.J.,  junior  high  schools.) 

'Kttemion  and  Forgetting,”  Test  Service  Bulletin,  No.  71.  World 
Co.,  Yonkers-on-Hudson  5,  N.Y.  Free.  (Digest  of  a  study 
*  the  amount  of  loss  in  test  achievement  during  vacations.) 

^^iHsh  in  Common  Learnings,  Lou  LaBrant.  Nat.  Council  of 
»htrs  of  English,  211  W.  68th  St.,  Chicago  21.  50c.  (A  booklet 
PWf  adwce  on  better  teaching  of  English  in  common  learnings 
■wus.) 
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Curricula 


When  junior  high  schools  start  bulging  a 

few  years  from  now,  Texas  hopes  to  be  providing  more 
suitable  junior  high  school  education.  Mindful  of  the 
oncoming  crowd,  the  Texas  Association  of  Secondary 
School  Principals  recently  adopted  a  “Charter  for  Junior 
High  Schools  in  Texas.”  Its  emphasis:  12  to  15  are 
critical  years  for  children ;  to  guide  students  of  these  ages 
fittingly,  teachers  must  have  particular  personality  traits 
eind  special  training. 

The  charter  will  be  the  foundation  of  new  “evaluative 
criteria”  for  the  education  of  12-  to  15-year-olds.  The 
appraisal  instrument  is  being  developed  by  the  Texas 
Study  of  Secondary  Education,  directed  by  Prof.  I.  I. 
Nelson,  at  the  University  of  Texas. 

Although  learning  should  be  continuous^ 

education  starts  and  stops  as  students  advance  from 
elementary  to  secondary  to  college  levels.  Nowhere  is 
the  break  greater  than  between  high  school  and  “higher” 
education.  Nowhere  is  “cohesive”  education  needed  more 
than  between  the  11th  and  14th  grades — for  often  the 
jump  between  high  school  and  college  makes  students 
leap  backwards.  As  a  result,  the  first  college  years  are 
repetitious,  boring  and  wasteful  for  capable  students. 

With  these  thoughts  in  mind,  and  with  a  $50,000  grant 
from  the  Ford  Foundation’s  Fund  for  the  Advancement 
of  Education,  representatives  of  Andover,  Exeter  and 
Lawrenceville  academies,  and  of  Harvard,  Princeton  and 
Yale  are  working  out  a  plan  for  integration  of  general 
education  at  high  school  and  college  levels.  If  general 
education  can  be  made  “continuous”  for  the  graduates 
of  three  schools  who  go  on  to  three  particular  colleges, 
there  will  be  hope  that  integration  can  be  accomplished 
on  a  larger  scale. 

The  central  committee  for  the  “School  and  College 
Study”  (chairman:  Alan  R.  Blackmer,  of  Andover)  has 
not  specified  its  method  of  attack,  but  probably  a  selected 
group  of  boys  in  each  academy  will  enter  an  integrated 
“school-college”  program,  starting  next  fall. 

Private  school  educators  are  more  concerned  than 
others  about  the  lack  of  co-ordination  between  high 
school  and  college  study.  When  the  National  Council 
of  Independent  Schools  recently  issued  a  statement  dis¬ 
cussing  the  valid  and  invalid  criticisms  of  private  edu¬ 
cation  (EDUCATION  SUMMARY,  Sept.  20),  it  claimed  that 
charges  of  “over-protection”  of  students  by  private  schools 
were  unfounded.  When  some  of  their  graduates  failed 
to  live  up  to  their  promise  in  college,  it  was  often  be¬ 
cause  they  found  the  beginning  courses  less  interesting, 
not  so  well  taught  as  those  taken  formerly,  and  some¬ 
times  repetitious,  the  council  claimed. 

Pattern  for  elvll  defense  study  in  California 
has  been  cut  by  San  Diego,  whose  training  plans  are 
the  basis  of  State  Civil  Defense  recommendations  for 
all  California  schools.  At  all  grade  levels  in  San  Diego, 
instruction  concerns  only  what  to  do  in  case  of  bomb¬ 
ings  and,  in  elementary  grades  particularly,  is  seen  as 
an  antidote  to  bomb  fright. 

For  elementary  pupils.  Survival  Under  Atomic  Attack 
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has  been  rewritten  and  condensed  in  simple  language 
under  the  title  “Americans  Are  Always  Ready.”  The  book¬ 
let  doesn’t  mention  bombs.  It  tells  only  what  an  in¬ 
dividual  child  can  do  to  protect  himself  during  an  emer¬ 
gency.  Bomb  drills  (conducted  after  study  of  the  booklet) 
are  called  “war  drills,”  and  are  brought  up  in  conjunction 
with  safety  at  public  beaches,  the  work  of  fire  depart¬ 
ments,  safety  patrols  and  school  nurses.  Thus  “war  drills” 
become  associated  in  children’s  minds  with  school  fire 
drills  and  the  learning  of  safety  rules. 

At  the  junior  and  senior  high  school  levels,  students 
spend  a  week  studying  Survival  Under  Atomic  Attach 
(teachers  have  a  guide  which  includes  sample  tests), 
and  all  must  complete  a  Red  Cross  first  aid  course.  All 
school  employes  must  take  first  aid,  too. 

Under  another  phase  of  the  San  Diego  defense  plan, 
each  school  individually  has  worked  out  a  disaster  blue¬ 
print,  making  best  use  of  facilities  and  terrain  for  safety 
areas.  During  “war  drills,”  each  pupils  goes  to  his  par¬ 
ticular  safety  station,  assigned  on  the  basis  of  six  square 
feet  per  person.  One  basic  precaution  emphasized  to  all 
teachers  and  parents:  in  event  of  disaster,  schools  will 
hold  all  children  until  parents  call  for  them,  or  until 
the  Disaster  Council  advises  that  they  may  be  released. 

Sometime  this  year,  the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Ad¬ 
ministration  will  publish  materials  detailing  its  idea  of 
a  proper  school  defense  plan.  In  the  meantime,  it  wants 
school  administrators  to  read  Interim  Civil  Defense  In¬ 
structions  for  Schools  and  Colleges,  and  build  school  de¬ 
fense  programs  accordingly.  The  bulletin  (U.  S.  Govern¬ 
ment  Printing  Office;  30c)  speaks  broadly  of  what  schools 
should  do,  establishing  general  principles  for  school 
civil  defense. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Resource  Unit  on  Inflation,  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  ITash.  25, 

D.C.  Single  copy  on  request. 

Approaches  to  Alcohol  Education.  State  Dept,  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion,  Topeka,  Kan.  32p.  (How  information  about  alcohol  and 
alcohol  problems  can  be  integrated  with  other  subject  matter.) 
“Teaching  Homemaking  to  Tiny  Tots,”  Betty  Rice.  Forecast, 
Uct.  1951.  6  E.  39th  St.,  N.Y.  16.  (Report  on  cooking  lessons — 
and  cooking  equipment— in  a  Great  Neck,  N.Y.,  third  grade.) 
"P°  ^ *  Aced  a  New  Curriculum  for  Women  in  Higher  Educa¬ 
tion.  ”  Louise  Dudley  and  Meribeth  E.  Cameron.  NEA  Jour.,  Oct. 
1951.  1201  16th  St.,  N.W .,  W ash.  6,  D.C.  (Two  educators  in  women’s 
colleges  debate  the  question.) 

“College  Introductory  Courses  on  the  History  of  Europe,  the  West¬ 
ern  World,  or  W orld  Civilization,”  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  Circu¬ 
lar.  No.  3401.  V.  S.  Office  of  Education,  Wash.  25,  D.C.  Single 
copy  on  request. 


Guidance 


English^  teachers  meet  this  month  to  con¬ 
sider,  particularly,  “English  and  the  Human  Personality.” 
Some  of  the  questions  discussion  groups  will  seek  to  an¬ 
swer  at  the  convention  of  the  National  Council  of  Teachers 
of  English,  in  Cincinnati,  November  22  through  24: 
How  do  reading  problems  affect  personality?  How  can 
we  develop  a  f>ersonal  philosophy  in  a  world  of  con¬ 
flicting  values?  How  can  reading  assist  personality  ad¬ 


justments?  What  part  does  bibliotherapy  play  in  psycho¬ 
therapy?  What  is  the  importance  of  language  in  group 
relationships?  What  are  the  psychological  implications  of 
radio  and  television? 

Schools  without  guidance  directors  might 
investigate  how  Suffolk  high  school,  in  Suffolk,  Va.,  has 
organized  a  guidance  program  to  which  all  staff  mem¬ 
bers  are  expected  to  contribute  proportionately,  iwo  of 
its  chief  features,  as  described  in  the  November  issue  of 
Nation’s  Schools:  (1)  three  staff  guidance  committees— 
one  heading  educational,  another  personal,  and  another 
vocational  guidance  (2)  a  student  guidance  room  — 
staffed  every  hour  of  the  day  by  some  teacher — where 
students  may  go  to  read  materials  on  vocations,  colleges 
and  personal  problems,  and  to  obtain  counsel. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
The  School  Counselor— His  Work  and  Training,  Donald  E.  Kitch 
&  Wm.  H.  McCreary.  State  Education  Dept.,  Sacramento,  Calij. 
46p.  (Bulletin  on  the  proper  role  of  the  counselor  in  public  schools.) 
“The  Big  Step,”  Clare  E.  Burnell  &  Virginia  Kirkwood.  NEA 
Jour.,  Oct.  1951.  1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.C.  (Report  on 
orientation  provided  rural  pupils  entering  high  school  in  Port 
Huron,  Mich.) 

Scholarships  and  Fellowships  Available  at  Institutions  of  Higher 
Education.  Govt.  Printing  Office,  Wash.  25,  D.C.  (First  listing  of 
scholarships  and  fellowships  compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Edu¬ 
cation  since  1936.) 


Student  Activities 


Something  new  in  school  plays  will  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  Benson  high  school  in  Omaha  this  month.  A 
three-act  comedy  will  star  an  unusual  hero:  the  Ameri¬ 
can  public  high  school.  Written  by  Benson’s  English 
department  head,  Gunnar  Horn,  and  Josephine  Frisbie, 
an  English  teacher,  the  play  will  attempt  to  interpret 
the  high  school  to  students,  hopefully  bringing  about  a 
better  relationship  between  pupils,  parents  and  teachers. 

Say  the  authors:  “Our  first  objective  was  to  write 
an  interesting  and  entertaining  play ;  our  second,  to  show 
the  high  school  as  it  really  is  .  .  .  with  pupils  who  react 
differently  to  school  environment,  teachers  who  are  hu¬ 
man  beings,  not  miracle  workers.  We  want  to  show  that 
the  public  high  school  is  a  unique  institution.” 

When  Book  W’cek  arrives  along  with  America 
Education  Week  on  November  11,  third-grade  pupils 
in  an  Oak  Park  ( Ill. )  school  will  devote  time  to  a  doubly 
appropriate  project:  study  of  the  materials  and  work 
that  go  into  a  textbook  before  it  is  placed  in  the  hands 
of  third-graders. 

Discipline  In  the  school  llhrary  is  maintained 
in  Coshocton  (Ohio)  high  school  not  so  much  by  the 
librarian  as  by  a  student  library  board.  Although  the 
librarian  is  responsible  for  keeping  order,  she  does  not 
handle  cases  of  misconduct,  personally;  instead  she  refers 
offenders  to  the  student  board  which  calls  them  to  task 
on  their  improper  behavior.  Library  board  members 
(a  boy  and  a  girl  from  each  class)  are  nominated  by  class¬ 
mates,  but  elected  by  the  faculty. 
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Audio-Visual 


Business-sponsored  film  audience  is  totaling 
about  20,000,000  persons  weekly,  a  third  as  many  as 
attend  movie  houses,  the  Jfall  Street  Journal  reported  in 
a  survey  of  business  films  October  29.  Approximately 
30%  more  people  are  seeing  business-produced  films  than 
a  year  ago,  500%  more  than  in  1946.  Most  of  them,  of 
course,  are  school  children. 

One  business  movie,  incidentally,  has  set  the  all-time 
audience  record:  The  Aluminum  Company  of  America’s 
Unfinished  Rainbow  has  been  seen  by  30,000,000  people 
— 4,000,000  more  than  saw  Gone  with  the  Wind. 

Praise  for  TV  science  programs  has  come 
from  the  New  Jersey  Science  Teachers  Association.  For 
“furthering  after-school  science  interest  of  students,” 
seven  local  and  network  television  offerings  were  cited 
at  the  group’s  annual  convention  last  month. 

Delivery  of  film  guides  is  automatic  to 

teachers  who  request  films  for  classroom  showings  in 
Luther  Burbank  junior  high  school,  Burbank,  Calif.  Three 
days  before  a  film  is  received,  the  teacher  gets  a  col¬ 
lection  of  materials  on  how  the  film  should  be,  and  has 
been,  used.  Student  secretaries  in  the  school’s  audio- 
\isual  office  see  that  materials  go  out  and  are  returned 
on  schedule. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Motion  Picture  Discrimination,  Edgar  Dale  &  John  Morrison. 
University  Press,  Ohio  State  U.,  Columbus  10.  50c.  (A  bibliogra¬ 
phy  of  articles  on  motion  picture  discrimination,  and  how  it  can 
he  developed  in  pupils.) 

"In  This  School — Seeing  Is  Believing”  Ted  L.  Taylor.  School 
Shop,  Oct.  1951.  330  S.  State  St.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  (Report  on 
vorking  models  used  as  visual  aids  in  the  YMCA  Trade  &  Techni¬ 
cal  School,  New  York  City.) 


Physical  Education  and  Health 


Sports  for  the  physically  haudicappod  are 

in  a  high  stage  of  development  at  the  University  of  Illi¬ 
nois  where  disabled  students  now  are  bowling,  swimming, 
and  playing  wheel-chair  versions  of  basketball,  baseball, 
deck  tennis  and  six-man  football.  T.  J.  Nugent,  head  of 
rehabilitation  at  Illinois,  hopes  to  see  the  games  spread 
so  that  handicapped  teams  may  enter  more  interschool 
contests. 

f  A  ’’dry  clothiug  hauk’’  in  a  Castle  Rock  (Wash.) 
elementary  school  had  its  beginnings  many  years  ago 
when  an  American  Legion  Auxiliary  maintained  a  col¬ 
lection  of  renovated  clothing  for  needy  children.  Re- 
antly,  however,  teachers  have  been  encouraged  to  dip 
into  the  stock  to  supply  dry  garments  to  pupils  who 
urive  at  school  drenched  with  rain.  Number  of  colds  pre¬ 
vented  thereby  cannot  be  counted,  but  mothers  appreciate 
the  custom.  Invariably  they  return  the  borrowed  clothing 
freshly  laundered,  with  a  note  of  appreciation. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Development  of  the  Sub-Strength  Individual,  H.  Harrison  Clarke. 
Fred  Medart  Products,  Inc.,  3535  Dekalb  St.,  St.  Louis  18,  Mo. 
(A  booklet  describing  tests  to  measure  physical  fitness  and  un¬ 
cover  physical  defects.) 

Administration  of  Physical  Education,  Chas.  Edw.  Forsythe  & 
Ray  Oscar  Duncan.  Prentice-Hall,  70  5th  Ave.,  N.Y.  11-  327 p. 


Vocational-Industrial 


Summer  study  iu  vocational  counseling  for 

teachers  in  Los  Angeles  high  schools  includes  two  weeks 
of  work  in  selected  business  and  manufacturing  estab¬ 
lishments.  This  past  year,  56  teachers  enrolled  in  the 
school-business-sponsored  guidance  workshop  which  pro¬ 
vides  the  work  plan.  Final  assignment  is  submission  of 
a  paper  detailing  work  experiences  so  that  students  and 
other  teachers  may  benefit  by  them. 

Talent  scouts  hit  campus  early  this  year,  col¬ 
leges  report.  Already  industrial  companies  are  trying 
to  sign  up  1952  engineering  graduates.  Normally,  in¬ 
dustry  representatives  do  not  start  their  annual  search 
for  promising  new  blood  until  the  second  semester. 

Reports  the  Engineering  Manpower  Commission  (joint 
body  of  major  engineering  societies) :  industry  could 
absorb  60,000  engineers  at  once;  yet  26,000  engineers 
will  be  graduated  in  1952,  and  fewer  in  1953  and  1954. 


Adult  Education 


To  assure  \00*%p  literacy  in  the  country,  Homer 
Kempfer,  specialist  for  adult  education  in  the  U.  S.  Office 
of  Education,  proposes  that  everyone  be  required  to  take 
a  literacy  test  before  reaching  the  age  of  19.  Persons 
who  fail,  he  believes,  should  be  required  to  take  “literacy” 
instruction. 

All  Los  Angeles  adult  students  took  part  in 
one  session  of  the  Adult  Education  Association  conven¬ 
tion  in  Los  Angeles.  Held  in  the  Hollywood  Bowl,  an 
adult  education  “mass  meeting”  included  a  talk  by 
Governor  Warren,  music  by  the  Los  Angeles  school  sys¬ 
tem’s  adult  choral  and  voice  classes,  and  adult  orchestra. 

Noon  hour  film  showings  for  downtown  job¬ 
holders  are  bringing  crowds  to  the  Minneapolis  public 
library.  A  Tuesday  series,  “New  Nations  at  Noon” 
(featuring  India,  Pakistan,  the  Philippines,  Ceylon)  is 
attracting  attendance  of  200  and  upwards. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“Anthon  Swings  Into  Action,"  IT.  H.  Stacy.  Adult  Education, 
Aug.  1951.  1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.C.  (Report  on  the 
founding  and  functions  of  a  community  council  in  Anthon,  la.) 
Libraries  in  Adult  and  Fundamental  Education,  Cyril  O.  Houle. 
Columbia  U.  Press,  2960  Broadway,  N.Y.  27.  $1.  (A  UNESCO 
bulletin.) 
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IParent-Teacher 

Orientation  to  coliege  is  provided  jointly  to  par¬ 
ents  and  their  daughters  by  Cedar  Crest  College,  Allen¬ 
town,  Pa.  Fall  activities  for  freshmen  included  parent- 
student-teacher  panel  discussions  on  college  life  and  stu¬ 
dent  problems. 

Essaj  contest  for  parents  in  Little  Falls,  N.  J., 
served  as  a  reminder  that  schools  can  never  take  over 
the  entire  job  of  educating  children.  Theme  on  which 
parents  wrote  “Teaching  Citizenship  at  Home.” 

Building  and  Equipment 

Schools  are  shaving  steel  usage  in  new  build¬ 
ings,  Commissioner  of  Education  Earl  James  McGrath 
reported  to  a  House  subcommittee  investigating  DPA 
steel  allotments  for  education  last  month.  When  first 
requests  for  steel  were  received  by  the  U.  S.  Office  of 
Education  six  months  ago,  schools  were  asking  for  about 
300  tons  of  steel  per  million  dollars’  worth  of  construc¬ 
tion.  Now,  due  to  designs  requiring  less  steel,  schools 
are  seeking  for  only  200  tons  for  the  same  dollar-volume 
of  building. 

No  draft  accompanies  fresh  air  entering  class¬ 
rooms  of  a  new  elementary  school  building  in  Stillwater, 
Okla.,  because  of  an  unusual  design  of  windows  and 
outside  wall.  The  recently  opened  Westwood  school  has 
a  “built-out”  expanse  of  windows,  which  start  at  mid¬ 
height  and  extend  to  the  ceiling.  Jutting  out  from  the 
lower  wall,  the  windows  do  not  shove  up  or  swing  out, 
for  the  glass  is  stationary.  Instead,  a  wooden  panel 
(looking  like  an  outsize  window-sill)  slides  back  and 
forth  horizontally  into  the  room,  leaving  an  opening 
from  which  air  comes  up  from  beneath  the  windows. 
Thus  air  currents  first  hit  the  ceiling,  then  circulate 
about.  The  arrangement  protects  children  from  drafts 
and  direct  wind  currents.  (The  building  was  designed  by 
Caudill,  Rowlett  &  Scott  of  College  Station,  Tex.) 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

’‘Suggestions  for  Equipping  a  Room  for  Children  with  Impaired 
Hearing^  Genevieve  Drennen.  Educational  Press  Bulletin,  Sept. 
IQai.  State  Supt.  of  Public  Instruction,  Springfield,  III.  (Covered: 
site,  size  of  classroom,  lighting,  sound  treatment,  furniture,  train¬ 
ing  equipment,  earphones,  microphones,  audio-visual  aids.) 

3iiseeUang 

If  achievements  of  alumni  determined  college 
standing,  these  schools  would  head  the  list,  reports  an 
article  in  the  October  20th  School  &  Society:  Harvard, 
Yale,  Michigan,  Princeton,  Columbia,  West  Point,  Cornell, 
Wisconsin,  Annapolis,  Chicago. 

Of  41,485  persons  in  the  1950-51  edition  of  Who's  Who, 
70.4%  are  college  graduates.  A  quarter  of  them  claim 
one  of  the  above  10  institutions  as  an  alma  mater.  Yet 
altogether,  963  colleges  are  represented. 


New  Classroom  ^Material 

Packet  of  Information  on  Korea  ...  will  be  sent 
free  of  charge  to  any  elementary  or  high  school 
teacher,  upon  request,  by  the  Korean  Pacific  Press, 
1620  Eye  St.,  Washington  6,  D.  C  Items  included 
discuss  the  Korean  people,  the  history  and  culture 
of  the  country,  as  well  as  its  involvement  in  war. 
5  Publications  on  Financial  Security  Education  ... 
prepared  at  a  University  of  Pennsylvania  workshop 
this  summer,  now  are  ready  for  distribution.  Three 
are  resource  units  designed,  respectively,  for  (1) 
courses  in  home  management,  social  studies  or  busi¬ 
ness  training  (2)  family  living  instruction  (3)  arith¬ 
metic  classes  in  grades  8  through  12.  Two  are  bibli¬ 
ographies  covering  pamphlets,  films  and  filmstrips 
on  money  management,  banking,  insurance,  social 
security,  investments,  home  ownership  and  consumer 
economics.  All  free,  the  publications  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  Committee  on  Family  Financial 
Security  Education,  Institute  of  Life  Insurance,  488 
Madison  Ave.,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

Statement  on  Schools  and  the  American  Heritage . . 
appears  on  a  three-color  chart  (suitable  for  framing) 
available  from  the  NEA,  1201  16th  St.,  N.  W.,  Wash¬ 
ington  6,  D.  C.  The  statement  would  be  appropriate 
study  for  students  during  American  Education  Week. 
Prices:  10c  for  the  first  copy;  3c  for  others. 

Two  New  Record  Albums  .  .  .  for  use  in  primary 
grades  have  been  released  recently  by  Scott,  Fores- 
nian  &  Co.,  433  E.  Erie  St.,  Chicago  11.  “Sounds 
Around  Us”  contains  three  recordings.  The  first 
presents  the  familiar  sounds  of  home;  the  second, 
sounds  on  a  farm;  the  third,  a  sound  quiz  in  which 
children  listen  to  “sound”  stories  and  tell  what  they 
suggest.  The  other  album,  “Poetry  Time,”  presents 
poems  appearing  in  a  new  Scott-Foresman  supple¬ 
mentary  text.  Time  for  Poetry. 

Biographical  Materials  on  Edison  .  .  .  are  available 
without  cost  to  schools  from  the  Edison’s  Birthday 
Committee,  10  Downing  St..  New  York  14,  N,  Y. 
The  inventor’s  birth  date:  February  11. 

Tensions  in  South  Africa  .  .  .  are  discussed  in  a 
new  Public  Affairs  pamphlet  which  traces  the  present 
troubles  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  hack  to  their 
beginnings.  The  booklet  mav  be  ordered  from  the 
Public  Affairs  Committee,  22  East  38th  St.,  New  York 
16.  N.  Y.  Send  25c. 

New  Citizenship  Teaching  Tools  .  .  .  will  include 
cuttings  from  some  outstanding  Hollvwood  movies. 
The  Citizenship  Education  Project  of  Columbia  U.  is 
working  with  Teaching  Film  Custodians  in  the  under¬ 
taking.  The  aim;  to  relate  literature  to  citizenship. 

Plimoth  Plantation,  Inc.  ...  in  Plymouth,  Mass., 
offers  many  suggestions  for  teaching  the  meaning 
of  Thanksgiving.  It  will  send  free  lesson  plans 
covering  (1)  the  significance  of  Thanksgiving  Day 
(2)  the  Mayflower  compact  (3)  Pilgrim  life. 

"Milestones  to  Marriage”  ...  is  a  series  of  leaflets 
which  has  been  developed  for  high  school  seniors 
hv  the  Louisiana  Society  for  Mental  Health,  816 
Ifibemia  Bldg.,  New  Orleans  12,  Iji.  One  set  costs  $1. 
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